





been envisaged from the educational point of view, will have justified this 
sympathy. We also trust that the memory of Carey will be well served on 
this occasion and that the world wil] not allow to suffer such a noble Ins- 
titution as the Serampore College founded by William Carey to let its 
precious treasures in its Library go uncared for. . 

I am very grateful to the Controller of Printing for permitting the Manager 
of the Government of India Press to lend the Linotype machine for Exhibition 
purposes. 

Mr. B. K. Roy, Manager of the Government of India Press, is no doubt 
doing his official duty in printing this Brochure, but only a very few people 
will know the enthusiasm behind his effort and the promptness with which 
he has produced this Brochure in double-quick time. The Eagle Lithograph 
press deserves special mention for its fine work in reproducing the Gutenberg 
Page which is an inset of the Brochure as also the several other illus- 
trations in the body of the Brochure. 

I am very grateful to Mr. Norman A. Ellis of the Baptist Mission Press 
for having agreed to write the article on Indian Typography. He is in the 
direct tradition of Carey as the Manager of the Baptist Mission Press and 
seemed just the right man to set out the problems confronting Indian Typo- 
graphy. 

To my colleagues who have untiringly given of themselves to the com- 
piling of the annotations and setting up of the exhibits I offer my heartfelt 
thanks. Special mention has to be made of Sri Sanjib Sen Gupta whose 
articsti efforts have greatly embellished this Exhibition with maps and draw- 
ings. 


CALCUTTA, B. S. KESAVAN, 


26th May, 1955. Librarian, The National Library, 
CALCUTTA. 


THE SCOPE OF THE EXHIBITION 





The Exhibition is, in the first place, intended to draw attention to the 
pioneer efforts of giants like William Carey who, with the help of tireless 
workers like Panchanan Karmakar and Monohar, made Indian language 
printing a reality. Advantage is also taken of this occasion to illustrate 
the history of printing in general, and because of the gracious and happy 
co-operation of the British Council, English fine printing in particular. The 
history of Indian printing, as far as our resources in Calcutta permitted it, 
has also been illustrated. The educative value of letter press printing showing 
hand composing, Lino composing, and Mono composing, side by side is 
so obvious, especially with regard to development in Indian language types, 
it was thought quite proper to demonstrate all these processes in this Exhibi- 
tion. The student of Library Science in particular has been kept in mind 
when it comes to exhibits like halftone printing, punch-cutting, Library 
binding, binding as a fine art, and the manufacture of Penguin books. The 
maps and drawings have been made to clinch the exhibits with the public. 


A Brief Note on Early Printing in India 


(The index numerals refer to the number of the bibliographical source at the end) 


If the location of the earliest printing presses in India were plotted on the map it 
will be found that they all hug the coast line of the Country. Goa, Cochin, Pudikail 
(a few miles north of Cape Comorin), Vypicotta (a mile south of Cranganore) and 
Ambalakad (a village twenty miles south of Trichur), these places along the west coast 
represent the sources of the Indian “Incunabulae”. Tranquebar, Madras, Fort 
William, Calcutta, and Serampore, along the east coast represent the shaping period 
of Indian printing. Bombay contributes its share towards the closing years of the 
second phase of the vigorous growth of early Indian printing. The Roman Catholic 
Mission is the pioneer which sought to inculcate the Gospel in the “ native ” tongues 
and the Protestants at Tranquebar and Serampore furthered this impulse. Malayalam 
and Tamil are close contenders for the honour of being the first Indian language to 
exploit movable type. 

Early in the latter half of the 16th century (1556) there is mention of a book 
being printed at Goa in the Portuguese language entitled “ Conclusoes” being theses 
of Philosophy used by students in public debate.’ ‘Of this book no trace is found. ; 
A year later a Catechism on the Christian doctrine composed by St. Francis Xavier, 
and also in the Portuguese language, was printed at Goa.*; Brother John of 
Bustamente, John Quinquencio, John of Emden, Joannes Gonsalves and the 
anonymous Indians who were trained in Portugal and assisted Brother John 
of Bustamente, are the fathers of Indian printing.” John Quinquencio and John of 
Emden are known as printers of the Compendio Spiritual de Vida Christao (1561)— 
“a small, fat duo-decimo preserved in the New York Library ’’—and another famous 
book entitled Coloquios dos simples edrogas, written by Garcia da Orta. 

But the first book actually printed in this country seems to be a translation of 
St. Francis Xavier’s Doctrina Christao said to have been printed in the Portuguese 
language as early as 1557. The only copy of this translation into “ Malabar-Tamil ” 
is in the Bibliotheque Nationale and a photo-copy of its title page has been reproduced 
in the Memoirs of the Madras Library Association. 1941, to illustrate Sivaraman’s 
article’ on the evolution of the early Title page facing p. 64 of that volume. The 
title is translated as Christya Vannakanam. It must however bc stated that the copy 
at Paris is a 1579 reprint of the 1577 volume.’ 

/ A name very dear to students of early Indian printing is Ambalakkadu,’ near 
Trichur, where the first ‘“‘ Malabar ” (a term then used to signify both Malayalam and 
Tamil) types were cut by Joannes Gonsalves in 1577. Unfortunately no books printed 
in this place can be found in India. In Rome there is a list of books published at 
this press in Malayalam characters.’ At first. evidently, Malayalam characters were 
used to print Tamil books also. But the Tamils were unable to follow these characters 
and, according to a record left by a certain Fr. Paulinus, a Tamilian by name /Jenatius 
Aichamoni cut Tamil type in wood for printing a Tamil-Portuguese dictionary.» We 
have the statement of an early missionary Ziegenbalg that the Malayalam type cast at 
Amsterdam in 1678 for some plants in the book Horti Indici Malabarici could not be 
made out by the Tamilians.’ . The reason why there is no example of Ambalakkadu 
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printing surviving to-day is because of Tippu’s invasion of Travancore and Cochin 
when he set fire and laid waste both the Christians and the Hindus.) me ee et 

(So far it can be said that we are dealing with the period of the birth of Indian 
printing. From the middle of the 16th to the end of the 17th century 1s the cradle- 
period. The beginning of the 17th century finds the infant out of swaddling clothes 
and we find a venturesome(Ziegenbalg achieving his Biblia Damulica being a Tamil 
translation of the New Testament, begun in 1708 and finished in 1711.° Ziegenbalg is. 
remarkable for his persistent attempts to cut suitable Tamil types.) He sent specimens — 
of characters to Halle in Germany® and found the ones prepared there too large for his 
purpose and set about cutting and shaping smaller founts. He also established the 
first paper mill near Tranquebar. He finished the printing of the Tamil New Testament 
by 1715. {The Old Testament was also translated by him but the completion of its 
printing was after his death.) The early Tamil type was somewhat squat and square. 
“ The characteristic slope and more rounded appearance seems to have been introduced 
by the Dutch East India Company’s Press at Colombo.” | 

(A printing press captured by the English in Pondicherry was entrusted to the 
ereat Tamil scholar Fabricius who was resident at Vepery in Madras. This was the 
start of the press at Vepery later on to gain fame as the Diocesan Press.) It was in 
this press that (Fabricius printed his hymn books and his epoch-making Tamil-English 
Dictionary somewhere about the beginning of the 19th century.’ The first Tamil types 
were cast in Madras and used at Vepery till 1870.° 

Had not Sir Charles Metcalfe removed the restriction on the press, printing would 
have been in a bad way. When in 1835 he gave the country the press franchise, 
Madras hoasted of 10 presscs by 1863. And it was not long before the fine printer 
Hunt refined on Tamil type to such an extent as to transform it into a thing of beauty 
and the Tamil-English Lexicon completed in 1862 will ‘‘ even to-day, stand comparison 
with the work of any press in the world.”* 

‘So far we have travelled along the coast from Goa through Cochin. Trichur and 
Tranquebar to Madras and there remains the Calcutta area where the history of 
printing has been written in letters of gold. } 

If we leave aside the three books printed at Lisbon in Roman Bengali,’ ‘the 
earliest specimen of printing in Bengali, that we have, is Halhed’s A Grammar of the 
Bengal Language printed in the press of Mr. Andrews at Hooghly in 1778. Nathaniel 
Brassey Halhed wrote a grammar of the Bengali language for the benefit of the 
civilians of the East India Company, and founts of the Bengali alphabet became 
necessary to print the Bengali passages quoted in the book as examples. . He appealed 
to his friend Charles (afterwards Sir Charles) Wilkins, a Bengal civilian and a great 
Oriental scholar, to help him with the required founts. Charles Wilkins had already 
cast certain founts as a hobby and this request from his friend made him earnest. 
He took upon himself the task of making all the Bengali types needed for printing 
the grammar and actually did the job with his own hands by means of a chisel. He 
completed the work by his great perseverance amid many difficulties and rightly — 
deserves the title of the “Caxton of Bengal”. Wilkins also employed a Bengali — 
blacksmith named Panchanan Karmakar as his assistant in the work and instructed 
him in the art of type-cutting, and aH our knowledge of type-cutting was derived from. 
him.. After the printing of Halhed’s grammar these Bengali types were used by the 
Government Press in Calcutta for printing Bengali versions of some acts and regulations 
of the Government. The service rendered by Wilkins to the Indian press did not end 
in the temporary and isolated benefit of printing a grammar but had far deeper _ 
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effects. He had taught the art of cutting types to his able pupil Panchanan, who 
again taught others and thus introduction of successful printing in Indian languages 
was made possible. . 

Other ‘specimens of early printing are the Impey Code, translated into Bengali by 
Jonathan Duncan and printed at the ‘“Company’s Press” in 1785; and the Bengali 
translation of the Cornwallis Code, translated by H. P. Forster and printed at the 
Government Press from an improved fount. There are two other Bengali translations 
of Government regulations printed in Calcutta in 1791 and 1792 respectively. These 
are available in the British Miuseum. : 

(The next important printed work since Halhed’s grammar is H. P. Forster’s 
“ 4 vocabulary in two parts, English and Bengalee and vice versa”. This is usually 
recognised as the first dictionary in the Bengali language printed in India*. The first 
part was published in 1799 and the second part in 1802. It was printed at the 
Chronicle Press, Calcutta.) 

(The year in which Forster's Vocabulary was published was marked by another 
very important event in the history of Indian printing. Being prevented by the East 
India Company from establishing a mission in British territory, Rev. Dr. William 
Carey (1761-1834) formed with others, in 1799, a missionary settlement at Serampore 
under the protection of the Danish Governor,\Colonel Bie.,/Soon after the establish- 
ment of the Mission, Carey fully engaged himself in finding out means for printing the 
Bengali version of the New Testament, which he had made ready sometime ago. (On 
enquiry he found that the cost of its printing at Calcutta would be Rs. 43,750 for 
10,000 copies.! As this was beyond his means, he purchased a printing press made 
of wood for £40 and set it up at Madnabati. This press was now brought down to 
Serampore and Carey’s translation of the New Testament was printed by this press on 
February 7, 1801. The types were set by Carey’s son Felix and his colleague, 
Ward."? 

The first success of the Bengali translation of the New Testament fired the 
imagination of Carey for bringing out translations of the Bible in all important Indian 
languages. This meant improvement and enlargement of his press.) In 1798 
Dr. Carey noticed an advertisement stating that a type-foundry was established in 
Calcutta for the ‘country laneuage ’. On enquiry he came to know that the punches 
for the foundry were cut by Panchanan, the assistant of Wilkins. ‘With the first idea 
of enlarging his press Dr. Carey remembered Panchanan} Panchanan’s original place 
of residence was Tribeni, but ‘he usually resided at Garden Reach, near the residence of 
his employer Colebrooke, the famous Sanskrit sholar. Panchanan’s son-in-law 
Manohar also lived with him and was as skilled in the art of punch-cutting as himself. 
Carey enticed Panchanan out of Colebrooke’s service through a “‘ pious fraud” At 
first Carey made several requests to release Panchanan but Colebrooke refused to do so. 
He then wrote to Panchanan direct offering him higher salary; but this strategy also 
failed. Asa last resort Carey appealed to Colebrooke saying that he wanted Panchanan 
for a few davs at Serampore only to see him. Colebrooke was moved by this appeal 
and allowed Panchanan to visit Serampore. With the connivance and assistance of the 
Danish Government at Serampore Carey was successful in detaining Panchanan inspite 
of Colebrooke’s netition to the Government of India for his release. In defence of his 
action Carey said that Colebrooke should not have the monopoly of a man who was 
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*A work entitled “An Extensive Vocabulary, Bengalese and English” has been lately discovered. 


Its date of publication. as given on the title page, is 1793 The authors thj ; ‘ 
to one A. Upjohn.”’ . ¢ authorship of this work js ascribed 
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the only skilled mechanic of the kind in the country.’ But it was not force which 
detained Panchanan at Serampore. )Panchanan was a willing conspirer with 
Carey. 

(With the help of Panchanan and Manohar, Carey established a foundry at 
Serampore to make elegant founts of type in all the Eastern languages for sale as well 
as for the needs of the Mission’, Panchanan completed 700 punches for Devanagni 
letters. As he grew old Munohar took full charge of the foundry and “ was 
subsequently employed for forty years at the Serampore Press and to his exertions 
and instruction Bengal is indebted for the various beautiful founts of the Bengali, Nagri, 
Persian, Arabic and other characters which have been gradually introduced into the 
different printing establishments ”’.*° ‘ 

The Serampore Mission Press issued between 1801 and 1832 more than two 
hundred and twelve thousand volumes in forty different languages. It would be 
regarded as a remarkable feat even to-day if we consider that for these languages types 
were designed and cut for the first time.) All these publications were not merely 
translation of the Bible, but also included a large number of original works.** . 

{ Serampore Press first began and standardised printing in many of the modern 
Indian languages. Languages like Marathi, Assamese owe their first printed book 
to this Press. A year after the establishment of the Serampore Mission the Fort 
William College was founded in Calcutta for imparting knowledge of the Indian 
languages to British civilians. The authorities of the College felt the need for Indian 
language publications without which instruction in these languages would be difficult. 
The College, therefore, encouraged printing presses in Calcutta to cut types and print 
books in Indian languages. } But as these presses were in the hands of the Europeans 
or Anglo-Iudians the founts for Indian language alphabets made by them were not 
satisfactory. The College authorities began to encourage the Pundits and Munshis 
to establish foundries for good, standard founts of Indian alphabets. They offered 
to patronise presses using such improved founts. | The teachers of the Parsi, Hindi, 
Bengali and other departments of the College designed improved founts, and new 
printing presses established in Calcutta used these founts for printing books written 
by the professors of the Fort William College. ‘It is said that improved Bengali founts 
were modelled on the handwriting of Kalikumar Roy, a Bengali teacher of the College, 
and they were cast by Panchanan Karmakar. } { It is interesting to note that it was at 
the College press at Fort William that printing was first used for Hindi works. The 
impetus which the Fort William College gave to the printing of Indian language books 
will always have a place of honour in the history of printing in this country. / 

The idea of printing books in Marathi language originated with the early European 
Missionaries in India. They had to resort to the native languages for the spread 
of the Christian religion in India, and hence they felt a greatnecessity of producing 
popular translations of the Bible and other useful publications in the native dialects. 
The earliest printed matter in Marathi script appears in a Latin book, ‘ Hortis Indicis 
Malabaricis’, published in 1678. 

The Bombay Courier, a premier newspaper in Bombay, started in 1792, was 
printed in English, Marathi and Gujarati languages. 

From 1805 to 1834 Dr. William Carey printed and published Marathi books in 
the Serampore Mission press. The Bible (1807) and the Marathi English Dictionary 
(1810) are two notable publications. 

The Gujarati type was first moulded in Bombay by B. J. Chapgar about the year 
1797, The first book to print Gujarati character was Dr. R. Drummond’s 
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tilustrations of the Grammatical Parts of the Gujarati, Marathi and English 
Languages, published in Bombay in 1808."* . . 

Shivaji Maharaj was, perhaps, the first Indian who had the idea of setting up a 
press ; but owing to some difficulties he could not get it worked and sold it in 1674 
to Bhimaji Parakh of Gujarat. Parakh set it up successfully with the assistance of an 


expert from England.* 


A select bibliography on early printing in India. 
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a _ nf 182. Qb. 894.40. 


The Life and Achievement of William Carey 


In the history of printing in India, Serampore has place of honour. Not that 
the missionaries at Serampore were the first to have a printing press in the country, 
but they gave the first impulse to the Indian press. Although the mission was stationed 
in Bengal, the mission house had become polyglot. There were written, spoken or 
read amongst its members Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, Sanskrit, Persian. 
Bengali, Hindi, Oriya, Gujarati, Telugu, Marathi, Armenian, Portuguese, Chinese and 
Burmese. No wonder that they. translated and printed the Bible-in more than thirty- 
one languages. They had to cut or cast types for all these languages at Serampore. 
‘ Britain’s solitary Asian missionary’ in the eighteenth century, William Carey, and 
his colleagues William Ward, J. C. Marshman and others who joined him afterwards, 
rendered it possible. 


EARLY LIFE 


William Carey came of obscure parents settled at a village in Northampton in 
England. When he was a mere boy his weaver father became village school master 
and parish-clerk. His village surroundings implanted in William the love of plants, 
birds and insects. With the scientist’s instinct he took pleasure in finding and observing 
them. Thus in his village he became an acknowledged authority on natural history. 
He was fond of reading travel books. The story of Columbus and the log-book of 
Captain Cook were his favourites. ‘The real was to Carey best romance’. 

In the opinion uf his father William’s only special aptitude was steady attentiveness 
and industry; plus some arithmetic quickness. His brother says: ‘From a boy he 
was studious, deeply and fully bent on reading all he could’. These testimonies 
about William were endorsed by Dr. Carey himself. ‘I can plod. This is my only 
genius. JI can persevere in any definite pursuit. To this I owe everything.” This 
tenacity of purpose and indomitable courage raised the obscure boy to great eminence. 

On leaving school at twelve he wished to be a tiller or gardener. But exposure 
to the sun inflamed his skin and banished his sleep. So his father made William an 
apprentice to a shoe-maker who had a hot temper and a rough tongue. On Sunday 
mornings he had to carry to customers the week’s bag of made and mended shoes. 

At this workshop a fellow-apprentice coming from a nonconformist family by 
his conduct, talks, readings and importunities won over William and a change came in 
his thinking. Carey felt the spell of the spiritual world and yearned to explore it. 
He determined to stop lying, swearing and other sins to which he was addicted; and 
sometimes. when alone, tried to pray. At seventeen he became a dedicated spirit. 
Yet, till then, he had no notion of being a minister, still less a missionary. 

As a skilled and honest workman he earned enough to marry at the age of twenty. 
In the middle of 1782 his name found a place on the panel of preachers. Next year 
he was baptized. But even then Carey never expected to be more than a shoe-maker 
and a lay preacher. 

Captain Cook’s voyages had turned his mind to the ‘miseries of heathendom ’. 
Later on Carey became the pastor at Leicester. But his chief interest lay in the 
evangelization of the world. In October 1792 a society of youngmen was formed to 
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send out missionaries to Asia and America. The youngmen had enthusiasm but no 
money. They appealed for donations but contributions were very small and inadequate. 

Carey in his heart proposed to go to Tahiti, an island in the Pacific Ocean. The 
return of John Thomas from Bengal and his glowing description of the province changed 
Carey’s mind. He offered to go to Bengal as a missionary. and the newly formed 
society of the Baptists made ready to send him with the eccentric Thomas. 

India was then a close preserve in the hands of the East India Company. To go 
there without a license from the Company was to incur the risk of being sent back 
home. In the Company’s estimation a man with a Bible was doubly dangerous. So 
a license was refused to Carey and Thomas. This, however, did not deter them. 
They, with their families, sailed for India in a Danisb ship on June 13, 1793 and after 
five months’ tedious voyage arrived in Bengal on November 11. 


CAREY’S MISSION IN BENGAL 


Ram Ram Basu came to meet Thomas, his former pupil. Carey engaged him 
as his munshi. Thomas went to Calcutta to resume his medical practice and Carey 
with his sick family and Ram Ram Basu lodged in the garden house of Nelu Datta in 
Manicktolla. The money given him for a year was exhausted in two months. Worries 
and privations turned his wife mad. Ram Ram Basu’s uncle offered him some rent-free 
land in the Sundarbans. This land, infested with cobras and tigers, he had to accept 
for the support of his family and himself. He went to settle there when Thomas 
procured for him the charge of an indigo ‘ outwork’ at Madnabati in Malda. He 
arrived at Madnabati on June 15, 1794 and remained there till January 10, 1800. 

In October, 1798, Carey received a letter from William Ward in which he 
expressed his determination to come to Bengal and live and die with him (Carey). 
In November, 1799 he received word that four families including Ward and Marshman 
landed at Serampore. The British authorities knowing them to be of the missionary 
party instantly ordered them back. The Danish governor at Serampore pledged them 
asylum and defence. 

On December 1, 1799 Ward went to Madnabati and suggested that Carey should 
come down to Serampore ‘ where they could establish schools, print the scriptures and 
preach without challenge’. Carey after much conflict of thought decided to transfer 
his activities to Serampore. The transfer was very timely. For the new indigo planter 
proved strongly hostile to missions. The Governor-General of the time had just 
forbidden any press in British Bengal outside Calcutta. On the January 10, 1800, 
they all arrived at Serampore. 


FATHER OF PRINTING IN INDIA 

Carey. Ward, and Marshman were self-made men with an insatiable appetite for 
Jearning and of practical ability, dismayed by no difficulties and their industry and 
patience knew no bounds. ‘Each acted as a complement to the others so perfectly 
and completely that their living together tripled their work-power.’ 

In his colleagues Carey found deep joy. He wrote of them thus: ‘ All have 
their hearts entirely in the work. Ward is the very man we needed . . . Marshman 
is a prodigy of diligence and prudence. Learning the language is a mere play to 
him. He has acquired in four months as much as I did in eight.’ 

Carey’s great aim had always been to translate the Bible and to place the Word 
of God before ‘ heathens’ in their own language. In his five and a half Madnabati 
years except for a few Old Testament chapters, the whole Bible had been translated 


into Bengali in thousands of sheets. His main concern then was to find out means 
to print them. He supposed that the needed punches must come from England. 
When, on enquiry, he found that eath punch would cost a guinea and the cost of 
printing the New Testament at Calcutta would be Rs. 43,750 for 10,000 copies, he was 
alarmed at their formidable costs. But in December 1797 he Jearned that India’s first 
commercial letter-foundry for vernacular types was just established in Calcutta, and 
a few months later that a press, recently landed from England, was for sale there for 
£46. Mr. Udny, the indigo planter, purchased and made a gift of it to Carey. In 
September, 1798, the press was set up at Madnabati. He brought down the press with 
him to Serampore. 

At Serampore publication of the scriptures was the business most urgent. 
Preparation of the copy and correction of the proof was the joint solicitude of Carey 
and Fountain. Expert Ward was to print, helped by Brunsdon and Felix. To make 
money towards its heavy cost the Marshmans opened boys’ and girls’ boarding schools. 
Within two months of reaching Serampore, Carey got into communication with 
Panchanan Karmakar who had learned punch-cutting and type-making under Wilkins, 
the Indian Caxton. Carey engaged him and Monohar his nephew, for the Mission. 
By May (1800) Carey pulled the first page of the Bengali New Testament. The 
printing was completed on February 7, 1801. 

Carey now determined to bring out translation of the Bible in all important Indian 
languages. This meant improvement and enlargement of his press. With the help 
of Panchanan and Manohar he established a foundry at Serampore to make founts 
of type in all the Eastern languages for sale as well as for the needs of the Mission. 
Panchanan completed 700 punches for Devanagri letters. After him Monohar took 
full charge of the foundry and was employed for forty years at the Serampore Press 
and Bengal is indebted to him for the various beautiful founts of the Bengali, Nagari. 
Persian, Arabic and other characters which have been gradually introduced into the 
different printing establishments. 

The Serampore Mission Press issued between 1801 and 1832 more than two 
huudred and twelve thousand volumes in forty different languages. It was a remark- 
able feat indeed; for the types for these Janguages were designed and cut for the 
first time. 

This Press first began and standardised printing in many of the modern 
Indian languages. Languages like Marathi, Assamese owe their first printed book to 
this Press. 

We have a vivid description of the press from a letter of Ward written in 1811. 
‘As you enter, you see your cousin, in a small room reading or writing, and looking 
over the office, which is more than 170 ft. long. There you find Indians translating 
the scriptures into the different tongues or correcting proof-sheets. You observe, 
laid out in cases, types in Arabic, Persian, Nagari, Telugu, Panjabi, Bengali, Marathi, 
Chinese, Oriya, Burmese, Kanarese, Greek, Hebrew, and English. Hindus, Mussal- 
mans. and Christian Indians are busy—-composing, correcting, distributing . 
Beyond the office are the varied type-casters, besides a group of men making ink, 
and in spacious open walled-round place, our paper-mill, for we manufacture our own 

iper.”” 

In 1801 Carey agreed to become Professor of Bengali in the new Fort William 
College. In this capacity he was the centre of the learned Bengalees whom his zeal 
attracted round him. By the influence he exerted and the example he set he gave 
impetus to Bengali learning. The revival and improvement of the Bengali language 
must be attributed to Dr. Carey and his colleagues. 
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Last Days 


Life did not pass at Serampore as happily as before. Four gifted young 
colleagues came to Serampore between 1814 and 1817. They were most joyously 
welcomed. Yet by April 1818 these four had broken away to form a missionary 
auxiliary of their own. There was difference of opinion in the Committee in England 
over this schism. They did not know whom to support, the self-supporting seniors 
or the salaried juniors. This was painful to Carey. His wife had died. Yet at 
seventy he was cheerful and happy. He went on with his translation as before. At 
sunrise on June 9, 1834, the great Dr. Carey passed away. His three surviving sons 
and friend Marshman were with him. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


The record of the work which Carey and his colleagues did at Serampore reads 
like a romance. Out of some unsettled dialects Carey created a prose literature for 
Bengal and some other parts of India. He created alphabets for certain languages 
and gave the everchanging existing alphabets a final shape by cutting punches and 
printing books. Carey and his friends raised Indian printing from its amateurish 
stage to a serious business. Their zeal gave the impulse to the development of 
printing in India. They not only improved the standard of printing at the Mission 
Press, but also helped others by establishing the first well-equipped foundry for 
types for sale. The Serampore Mission purchased the first steam-engine in India and 
with its help set up a modern paper mill to manufacture paper on a large scale for the 
rapidly growing psinting presses. ‘Without the zeal, devotion and industry of a 
dedicated soul like Carey, such remarkable achievement by the Serampore Mission 
cannot be imagined. 
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Indian Typography 
By 
NorMaN A. ELLIS 


This article on Indian Typography has been specially written by Mr. Norman A. 
Ellis of the Baptist Mission Press which is in direct line of succession to the Serampore 
Press founded by William Carey. 

Recently an Indian magazine of the arts asked a printer for an article on Indian 
typography. It was only when he began to ponder on what he intended to say that 
the would-be writer realised that there was no such thing as Indian typography, and 
the article was not written. 

Lest it be thought, therefore, that the title above is a misnomer, let me make the 
assurance that this is an attempt to assess the position of type display in Indian languages 
today and a plea for the establishment of something which India has not yet found: 
her own particular contribution to world typography. 

It should be made quite clear at the outset that ‘typography’ is type display, with 
its own use of faces, type-cast ornaments and borders, and not the hand-drawn Iettering 
and display which have shown great progress in the past few years. thanks almost 
entirely to advertising agencies and firms whose publicity departments have done so 
much to raise printing standards in India. 

Practically all Europe uses the roman letter, but, to anyone interested in print, it 
is not difficult to recognise the work of any particular country in the type faces and the 
way they are used, even though the piece of print may not be in the language of that 
particular country. There is a national “ style” which shows through. Most countries 
in the West have their own type faces which are not confined to one country 
but are used generally, to the health of the printing industries of all 
concerned. 

Today. the only way to identify a piece of print as specifically Indian in character 
is the simple one of identification of the script as an Indian language. So far, an 
Indian “style” of typography has not yet been evolved. Which brings the inevitable 
question, “ If others have, why cannot we?” 

The answers are several and we will take them singly and thereby endeavour to 
make out a case for the great need for India finding her own special contribution to 
print. 

India has not one language but many, each connected with its own area, most of 
them based on the classic Sanskrit. The complications caused by this wealth of scripts 
are equalled by the opportunities they offer. In effect, typographically, India is not one 
country, but many. She is the Southern Tamil, the Western Gujarati, the Northern 
Hindi and the Eastern Assamese, and all others, each separate, but, with the exception 
of Urdu, all bound by their ancestral similarity. India, therefore, can offer a variety 
of scripts and styles to display them unequalled in the world. 

The primary handicap, still being tackled after many years of earnest endeavour, 
is the size of the average Indian language alphabet. This is a practical one. In the 
roman character there are 26 letters. In almost any Indian language there are over’ 
600. when character combinations are taken into account. The cost of a fount of any 
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From A Grammar of the Bengal language (the first to be produced), 
printed at Hoogly in 1778. 


Indian script is far heavier than for roman (I am not taking into consideration 
mechanical typesetting, to which J shall refer later). In hand typesetting a double 
case of roman characters can do the job for bookwork, but up to seven cases of a 
similar size are needed for an Indian script. It is not unusual for an Indian press to 
have a fount of book type (of one size only) that extends to 2,000 pounds weight ; 
at a conservative estimate of Rs. 3 per pound of type, the cost of maintaining a 
composing room for bookwork can be immense. 

The roman character was put into type in the middle of the fifteenth century in 
the West and type faces remained very closely allied. Then came the type foundries. 
This was a great step forward, for the designing of type faces by the individual was 
developed considerably. The importance of this change in print cannot be over- 
estimated. Today, we take this position for granted, and so wide is the variety that 
few presses have the same type faces. The choice of faces reflects the individuality 
of the printer (and his customers, very often). Hence, throughout the years, there 
has been expression by use of face, border, and ornament. This, unfortunately, is 
not the case in India. 

The earliest attempts at type design in India (and for India, it should be added) 
were naturally based on writing styles. These were for the South. Later, in East 
India, the same process was followed, just as naturally. Bold faces, italics and any 
unusual variations were left alone. The printers then were concerned in turning out 
books and concentrated on that not inexpensive process. Their types were for a 
practical job and they concentrated on that. In so doing, they produced splendid 
specimens of bookwork, equal in style to books of their ancestors and contemporaries 
in print. 

Basically, the type position in India today is as it was then. Many of the 
problems of joint characters have been overcome, but frills and variations have been 
left strictly alone. The printed book page is still the criterion of India’s type faces of 
today. The title page is, so to speak, still incidental, as is almost every piece of 
displayed print. 

Although printing in India today 1s easily one of the country’s biggest industries 
(calculated at 1,00,000 presses with 10,00,000 employees) it cannot be called a wealthy 
industry. Nor would the type foundries pretend to teem in wealth. These two factors 
have limited the venturing spirit in type design. Attempts to encourage type design 
by offering prizes at exhibitions have only served to show the paucity of designs and 
the indifference to originality in type faces, 
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What has been done so far in type design? The answer is found in the work of 
the earliest pioneers, and in a very few enterprising type foundries, who have tried 
to introduce variety by new designs. These few efforts emphasize how poverty- 
stricken Indian typography is. The most vital factor has been and is the tremendous 
work of the makers of composing machines, particularly the ‘Linotype’ and the 
‘Monotype’. For years they have worked to overcome the méchanical difficulties of 
producing Indian type faces and have succeeded in giving Indian print a tremendous 
impetus by speeding up composing, to the benefit of the whole country. Mechanica! 
setting has shown the limitations of the Indian. language alphabets in modern 
composing, and it is doubtful if it is possible to overcome all of them. Modification 
of character will have to be accepted if mechanical composition is to give India all 
it can, and no committee of language experts, official or otherwise, can force the 
machine makers to achieve the mechanically impossible. The fact will have to be 
accepted that present methods of typesetting by machines will change characters here 
and there for the printed word. Mechanical setting is limited and the shape of some 
characters has been changed, not always for the better. However, let us pay tribute 
to the neatness it has introduced, and to the great help that mechanical composition 
has been to the printers and public of India. 

Thus the economical restrictions. But type faces are not the product of machines 
only. They have to be designed. And this is where we face the human element in 
the problem. Commercial art is developing steadily, but often the lettering that 
accompanies it is not to be compared with the standard of illustration. 

There is no impetus to make an artist or a printer turn his thoughts to designing 
type faces, which is a long, slow and often painful process, demanding all the talent 
a man has. It is just as much an artistic effort as printing, sculpture or writing—but 
much longer drawn out and sharply disciplined. The designer must be a craftsman 
and an artist, with the mechanical limitations of type and its uses always before him. 
Even when he thinks he has finished his work he may have to redesign a letter here 
and there. | 

India has no Bodoni, Garamond, Gill, Goudy, or other type designer of the West. 

India has the mechanical resources to print for her increasingly literate population 
-—and no specifically Indian means to bridge the gap between the mechanics of 
printing and the reader’s mind. 

India’s indigenous industries are known and loved far beyond her own borders. 
Wood and ivory carving, sari designs, basket and cloth weaving, the rich variety of 
uses of bamboo, pottery and clay—all these and more express the soul and cu!ture 
of India. They are India, of its hills and plains and rivers, its customs, its infinite 
variety of sights and sounds. They are the result and the continuing expression of 
India’s own self. And they remain almost entirely within their own specific worlds. 
Occasionally they are conveyed to print by illustration, but they are not an intrinsic 
part of print. They are an addition and not integral, and until they are fused into 
print. print in India will not be part of the country as her own industries and arts are. 
Today, India has to depend on Western resources for her decorations. 

Where are the borders and ornaments that are truly Indian? On this page a 
number. of design of Indian motifs drawn specially for work with Indian type faces 
and languages is shown. They are reproduced from blocks, not from type foundry 
cast characters. They were drawn for the use of one press, whereas type foundry 
characters would enable these indigenous designs (in which the artist was asked to 
express his own ideas of decorative borders) to be made available for print throughout 
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From ‘ Ain’, printed at the Scrampore Press in 1828. This type anticipates the modern 
Linotype face. 
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the country. This is only one tiny example of what can be done if India’s designs 
are made available. 

Just think of the tremendous riches ready to be used: flowers, trees, household 
utensils, birds, animals, country scenes, boats~-and many more, all of the country. 
Then think of the richness of the languages: clean-cut, sturdy Hindi, delicate Telugu, 
the beautiful sweep of Urdu, the circle and intricacy of Oriya and Tamil, the curves 
and lines of Bengali and Assamese, and all the differences of the other languages. 
And then realise that the two are unrelated today and that we are still very largely 
where we were a century ago. Conversely, Indian textiles have moved far ahead of 
print and have made a splendid contribution to the indigenous expression of India’s 
arts in industry. 

The typographical expression of a country’s own self can only be made by a 
country’s own sons and daughters, the results of the influences of yesterday and today. 
Every type face is the result of influences affecting the designer: his environment, 
studies, and everything that makes him an individual. He is the historian of his day 
expressed in type. 

There is so little to encourage a potential type designer that little can be expected 
today. What is the remedy? One hesitates to call upon a Government already dealing 
with requests for help of many kinds, but official recognition of the problem and the 
potentialities of Indian typography would undoubtedly encourage printers and type 
foundries to change the anomalous situation of an industry unable to use its tremendous 
natural and national resources to the benefit of the country in every direction. Printers 
and type foundries can share in this through their own Federation. 

Eventually, the latest development in print, photocomposing, will bring new 
freedom of Indian print, abolishing many of today’s troubles. But—and this makes 
the case stronger for India’s national style of printing—-type faces, borders and 
decorations from India herself will be needed just as much than as they are today. 
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Design of Indian motifs drawn specially for work with Indian type faces and languages 
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Modern Display Faces from the Continent, America and Britain. 


ANNOTATIONS OF EXHIBITS 


Panel 1—Carey, Marshman and Ward 
Panel 2—History of Printing 

Panel 3—English Printing 

Panel 4—Bookbinding 

Panel 5—History of Early Indian Printing 
Panel A--Monotype Punch Cutting 


Panel B—Penguin Books. 
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Panel 1 


CAREY, MARSHMAN AND WARD 


The books in this panel have been graciously lent by the authorities of the 
Serampore College for purposes of this Exhibition. 

This panel seeks to commemorate the remarkable achievement of William Carey, 
Joshua Marshman, William Ward, Panchanan Karmakar, and his son-in-law Manohar, 
at Serampore, in Asian language printing. “The Missionary Carey landed in India 
on the November 11, 1793. His first translation of the scriptures was into Bengali, 
the printing of the New Testament being completed on the 7th February, 1801 (Exhibit 
copy). Between that year and the year 1832 more than two hundred and twelve 
thousand volumes in forty languages issued from the Serampore press. For these 
languages types were designed and cut for the first time, ranging from movable metal 
types for Chinese, to types in the Sdrda character for Kasmiri. Not only were there 
published translations of the Scriptures, but also texts, grammars, and translations in 
various languages ”’. 

Joshua Marshman (1768-1837), the English Baptist Missionary and Orientalist, 
joined the Missionary at Serampore in 1799. He founded a Missionary College in 
1810. He published the works of Confucius, containing the original text (1809), and 
a Chinese version of the Bible. He co-operated with Carey in the preparation of a 
Telegu version of the Bible, a Bengali-English dictionary and a Sanskrit grammar. 

William Ward (1769-1823) was an English printer who was licensed as a preacher 
and, coming to India in 1799, settled down at Serampore. Besides printing various 
religious works in the Bengali language, he wrote “An Account of the Writings, 
Religions and Manners of the Hindoos including translations from their principal 
works ”, which was long the principal authority upon Indian affairs. It is a pity that 
only so much is known about Panchanan and Manohar, pioneers of type cutting in 
India, that they worked for*Charles Wilkins, Librarian of East India Company from 
whom Carey inviegled them into his service. 

The following translations of the Bible in Asian languages, printed at Serampore, 
are exhibited: 

Bengali New Testament (1801). 
Mahratta New Testament (1807). 
Sanskrit New Testament (1808). 
Panjabee New Testament (1811). 
Oriya New Testament (1811). 
Tamil New Testament (1813). 
Hindee New Testament (1814). 
Telinga New Testament (1818). 
Pushto New Testament (1821). 
Chinese Bible (1822). 

Kurnata New Testament (1823). 
Assamese New Testament (1823). 


OTHER ITEMS 


1811. Ward, W. | 
Account of the writings, religion and manners, of the Hindoos, including 


translations from their principal works, in four volumes. Serampore, printed 
at the Mission Press, 1811, 





INDUS VALLEY SEALS 


The Indus Valley seals as testimony to the fact that knowledge of the concept of printing, in the widest 
sense of ‘making an impression’, was known to man as far back as more than three thousand years ago. 


[Reproduced from Mohenio-Daro and the Indus Civilization, by J. Marshall.) 
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ASSYRIAN CLAY TABLET AND GREEK AND ROMAN LETTERS 
Assyrian clay tablet and Greek and Roman letters stamped on lamps as testimony to the 


fact that knowledge of the concept of printing, in the widest sense of ‘making an 
impression ’, was known to man far back in history, 


[Reproduced from The Pentateuch of Printing, by W. Blades.| 
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EARLIEST DATED WOODCUT 


The earliest dated woodcut with a legend in xylography. The date of the woodcut is 1423. 
Picture prints of this type later developed into * block books’, which were the immediate 
precursors of printing with movable types. 


[Reproduced from The Pentateuch of Printing, by W. Blades.J 
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THE OLD WOODEN PRESS 


A very early print of the old wooden press 
dating 1508. The printing was accomplished 
with great success and shows that the 
printers were good technicians. 


[Reproduced from The Pentateuch of Printing, 
by W. Blades.) 
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[Reproduced from The Pentateuch of Printing, by W. Blades.) 
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A page from the Psalter (Book of Psalms) printed in 1457 by Fust and Schoeffer. 
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EARLY PRINTERS 


Portraits of John Gutenberg, Johann Fust, Laurence Coster, Aldus Manutius and 
Johann Froben. 


[Reproduced from The Pentateuch of Printing, by W. Blades. 





WILLIAM CAXTON (1423-1491) 


The first English printer. He printed the contemporary literature 
for the common man. 


{Reproduced from The Pentateuch of Printing, by W. Blades.) 
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Facsimile title- . one 
Facsimile title page of “ Ukhlagi Hindee”, a book og Indian ethics, by Meer Buhadoor Ulee. 
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Marathi book printed in * Devanagari’ script. 
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Facsimile title-page of “ A Grammar of the Mahratta Language 
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BELLARY : 


PRINTED FOR R. CATHCART Esg. 


AT THE MISSION PRESS, 


1833. 
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BENGAL LANGUAGE 


_ NATHANIEL BRASSEY HALHED. 
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Facsimile title-page of Hained’s “ A Grammar of the Bengal Language ”. 
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Wis AA AT HAeSI STU? 
CUS Here ta LEA Hah a 
Moonech bola foono Poreckhyeetar toncyo 
Jamota Saatyckee beero ho-ilo poraajoyo 


18 SG SS PHS Te HK 1 
PREM GS AI VIG ASI 2 
Ak kaala Boleedab ‘pitts thraaddho kora 


Neemontreeyaa bhraatree bondhoo aana fobhaakaara 


CRS ARTS Uy we eta 2 
Hie PY VST Ta PANG 
Somdot Baahleek aadee aar Ponchaanon : 
Saaloo fheefheo aaeelo paaceyaa neemontron: 
HEA ACTS AA ATAU TACT 2 
ASIA AANA a TONG it 
Aagelo onak Raajaa naahoy gonona 


Sobhaakaara Pofoodab ko-ilo obhyort,hona 


This book bears the specimen of the earliest Bengali printing. 
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_ BIBLIA DAMULICA 


DEUS OMNIPOTENTIS 
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Studio & Opera 
BARTHOLOM-AI ZIEGENBALGII 
Mifionarit ad Indes Orientales 
in 
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Facsimile titlepage of “ Biblia Damulica”. 


